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State assessment systems continue to evolve as federal requirements change and more students are in- 
cluded in the assessment systems. An examination of states’ participation and accommodations poli- 
cies in place at the beginning of the accountability requirements set by the No Child Left Behind Act 
of 2001 revealed that policies for both participation and accommodations were becoming more spe- 
cific in comparison to previous years. Additional participation options beyond the usual three (partic- 
ipation without accommodations, participation with accommodations, alternate assessment) were more 
evident in state policies, and states continued to increase the number of accommodations included in 
their policies. Some states allowed accommodations for all students regardless of whether they re- 
ceived special education services. The most controversial accommodations continued to be read aloud, 
calculator, and scribe. Changes in state policies, differences among current policies, and implications 
of these policies are discussed. 


In recent years, all 50 states have embarked on education ini- 
tiatives focused on increased accountability for improved stu- 
dent performance. The logic behind these efforts has been to 
find a way to measure student success in achieving challeng- 
ing academic standards and to hold schools accountable for the 
results. Statewide assessment has become a common way to 
hold schools accountable for improving education outcomes 
for all students. Statewide assessment results help policy- 
makers make decisions to improve education programs. 

History 

In the past, students with disabilities were excluded from 
statewide assessment systems for a variety of reasons (Elliott, 
Erickson, Thurlow, & Shriner, 2000; Elliott, Thurlow, Yssel- 
dyke, & Erickson, 1997; Huebert & Hauser, 1999; McGrew, 
Thurlow, & Spiegel, 1993). As states increased their reliance 
on accountability systems to improve education outcomes, 
however, this exclusion created a source of concern: Students 
with disabilities might not receive benefits from resulting re- 
forms. This concern was an important factor in federal legis- 
lation mandating the inclusion of students with disabilities in 
statewide assessment systems. 

Legal Requirements 

In 1997 the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 
was amended to require states to include students with dis- 


abilities in statewide assessments, to offer accommodations 
where appropriate, to report the number of students with dis- 
abilities participating in the assessments, and to report the per- 
fonnance of these students with the same frequency and in the 
same detail that all students’ performance levels are reported. 
According to the law, states are also required to develop al- 
ternate means of assessment for those students who are un- 
able to participate in standard assessments and to report the 
performance of these students. 

The 2001 reauthorization of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, No Child Left Behind (NCLB), re- 
confirmed the federal government’s commitment to including 
students with disabilities in state accountability systems (Thur- 
low, 2002). The reauthorization requires all students to be as- 
sessed in reading and mathematics in Grades 3 through 8 by 
2005-2006, with science assessments to be added in 2007- 
2008. It also calls for disaggregation of data for minority stu- 
dents, limited-English-proficient students, and students with 
disabilities. Furthermore, NCLB reinforces prior federal re- 
quirements for reasonable accommodations to ensure full as- 
sessment participation. NCLB also recognizes that students 
with significant cognitive disabilities may need alternate as- 
sessments to participate in formal accountability and assess- 
ment systems (Thurlow, 2002). 

Background Information 

Interest in the policies that determine the participation of stu- 
dents with disabilities in statewide assessments has increased 
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as states have worked to bring their assessment practices and 
policies into compliance with these laws. The inclusion of 
students with disabilities in statewide assessment systems, as 
required by law, is considered essential (McDonnell, McLaugh- 
lin, & Morrison, 1997) to improving education opportunities 
for these students and to providing meaningful and valuable 
information about student performance to schools and com- 
munities. Tracking state policies concerning the participation 
of students with disabilities in statewide assessment and the 
provision of accommodations and monitoring changes in these 
policies over time is important. The National Center on Edu- 
cational Outcomes (NCEO) has tracked information on state 
participation and accommodation policies for students with 
disabilities since 1990, with the most recent analysis exam- 
ining 2001 policies (Thurlow, Lazarus, Thompson, & Robey, 
2002). Each time NCEO has examined states’ policies (Thur- 
low, House, Boys, Scott, & Ysseldyke, 2000; Thurlow, Scott, 
& Ysseldyke, 1995a, 1995b; Thurlow, Seyfarth, Scott, & 
Ysseldyke, 1997; Thurlow, Ysseldyke, & Silverstein, 1993), 
the policies have changed significantly from the time before. 

In the early years, the changes were most often reflected 
in increases in the number of states with written participation 
and accommodation policies. By the end of the 1990s, all states 
had policies in place, but changes continued. Most of these 
changes reflected alterations in the specifics of participation 
criteria or in the accommodations listed as appropriate or not 
appropriate for students to use in state testing. These types of 
changes are expected to continue as small adjustments are 
made in response to both in-state (e.g., implementation of a 
new assessment) and federal (e.g., nonapproval of state as- 
sessment systems by Title I) factors. 

Purpose 

This study was conducted to examine the state participation 
and accommodation policies in place in 2001, at the begin- 
ning of the No Child Left Behind accountability requirements. 
This study, however, goes beyond noting these policies and 
tracking any changes since 1999, when the last analysis was 
conducted. The scope of this study was extended to include an 
analysis of the implications of the policies for several broader 
issues. Specifically, the study examined how decisions are made 
about whether students receive accommodations and which 
groups of students (e.g., students with Individualized Educa- 
tion Programs [IEPs], students with 504 plans, English language 
learners, all students) are eligible for accommodations. 

Method 

To obtain the information used in the current analysis of 
states’ written participation and accommodation policies, all 
50 states were contacted during the summer of 2001 and asked 
for copies of policies on the participation of students with dis- 


abilities in statewide assessments and the provision of ac- 
commodations that had been revised since 1999. All 50 states 
responded to our request. Forty-five states sent revisions, and 
five states noted that no changes in their participation or ac- 
commodation policies had been made since 1999. 

After all state policies were collected and analyzed, the 
results of our analysis were sent to officials from each state 
to review and recommend changes if needed. State officials 
could indicate that no changes were needed, request more in- 
formation to decide whether the tables were accurate, or make 
changes to the tables. States were asked to submit written 
documentation of any changes that needed to be made. New 
changes or revisions were accepted through October 31, 2001 
(see Thurlow et al., 2002, for a complete list of documents re- 
ceived). 

In this analysis, policy information is summarized. Al- 
though this makes the information easily accessible, it can 
obscure the underlying complexity of the individual state poli- 
cies. For example, the variation in length of the documents 
describing each state’s policies, which ranged from a few pages 
to a few hundred pages, is not apparent. This format also makes 
it difficult to discern the variation in specificity of the docu- 
ments. Some states specify accommodations for each indi- 
vidual test, whereas others provide general accommodation 
guidelines that apply to all tests administered in the state. 
Some of these complexities can be distinguished in this article, 
but others are only evident by looking at the actual documents 
from the states. 

Results 

The results of this study are divided into two sections. The 
first section presents the results of the participation policy 
analysis, and the second section presents the results of the ac- 
commodation policy analysis. 

Participation Policies 

In 2001, as in 1999, all states had a state-level participation 
policy for students with disabilities in state or district testing. 
These were examined for their decision-making criteria and 
the availability of additional testing options. 

Decision-Making Criteria. Table 1 summarizes the var- 
iables most frequently mentioned in the state participation 
policies. The policy variables are classified according to 
whether they are allowed without restrictions, allowed with 
restrictions, prohibited, or not mentioned in determining how 
students participate in statewide assessment. The primary vari- 
ables used without restrictions in determining how students 
participate in assessments were course content or curricular 
validity, parent involvement, and nonpursuit of standard dip- 
loma or the general curriculum. All but one state indicated that 
the IEP team’s decision was a primary factor considered in 
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TABLE 1. Summary of Participation Policy Variables 

Policy variable 

Used without 
restrictions 

Used with 
restrictions 

Prohibited 

Not 

mentioned 

IEP team decides 

49 

0 

0 

1 

Nature/category of disability 

5 

0 

22 

23 

Course content or curricular validity 

27 

1 

0 

22 

Parent/guardian involvement specified 

20 

5 

1 

24 

Receiving special education services/% of time 

1 

0 

10 

39 

Nonpursuit of standard diploma or general 
curriculum 

12 

1 

0 

37 

Student emotional anxiety 

3 

3 

0 

44 

Other 

24 

9 

3 

14 


determining whether a student would participate in the 
statewide assessment. Few states imposed restrictions on the 
policy variables included in Table 1 . States did, however, pro- 
hibit the use of some variables. The variables most often pro- 
hibited were the nature or category of a student’s disability 
and the percentage of time that a student receives special ed- 
ucation services. 

Among the changes to the policies from 1999 to 2000, 
student emotional anxiety has been added to several state par- 
ticipation policies as a criterion to determine student partici- 
pation in assessment. Six states permitted the assessment 
participation decision to be based, in whole or part, on a stu- 
dent’s emotional anxiety and the student’s possible adverse 
reaction to the testing situation. 

Tremendous diversity exists in the criteria that states use 
to make decisions about participation in statewide assessment. 
This diversity is reflected in the Other category. The criteria 
in this category ranged from requiring certification of a med- 
ical condition to requesting exclusion for religious beliefs. 
The most frequently noted “other” criterion referred to per- 
formance considerations, with most states indicating that poor 
performance is not an acceptable reason for exclusion from 
the assessment. Still, two states did indicate that performance 
levels might determine which testing option is most appro- 
priate. The second most frequently mentioned criterion in this 
category was related to extended absence. Seven states had 
policies that did not permit exclusion because of excessive ab- 
sence, whereas two states permitted exclusion for absence. 
Another frequently mentioned criterion was the location of the 
student (e.g., students not at their home school, in treatment 
facilities, in hospitals). Six states disallow decisions based on 
social, cultural, or economic differences. 

In comparing the 1999 and 2001 criteria listed in state 
policies to determine the participation of students with dis- 
abilities in state assessments, several changes were evident 
(see Table 2). Most notably, the number of state policies that 


explicitly prohibited the use of the nature or category of a stu- 
dent’s disability in the assessment participation decision- 
making process increased from 1 1 to 22. Moreover, analysis 
of state policies in 2001 indicated that more states considered 
whether the student received instruction in the course or content 
areas covered by the assessment when making participation 
decisions than did so in 1999. In 2001, 28 states had policies 
that allowed participation decisions to be based at least par- 
tially on whether students received instruction in the course 
or content areas covered by the assessment. In 1999, only 15 
states had policies that listed course content as a factor to de- 
termine participation of students with disabilities in state tests. 

The number of states requiring parental involvement in 
the assessment participation decision-making process was also 
greater in 2001 than in 1999. Twenty-five states addressed the 
role of the parent or guardian in the decision-making process, 
whereas in 1999 only nine states required parental involve- 
ment. The number of state policies allowing participation de- 
cisions to be based wholly or partially on the amount of time 
students received special education services decreased from 
four states in 1999 to only one state in 2001. The number of 
states disallowing the consideration of this variable has risen 
from only 6 states in 1999 to 10 states in 2001. 

Additional Testing Options. Some state participation 
policies mentioned additional testing options for students with 
disabilities, namely out-of-level testing, partial participation, 
and alternate assessment. Out-of-level testing indicates that a 
student may take an assessment designated for a lower grade 
level than the grade in which he or she is placed to receive in- 
struction. Only five states had written policies that indicated 
that out-of-level testing was permitted without any limitations, 
and 12 states had policies permitting out-of-level testing with 
the stipulation that these test scores not be aggregated. 

Comparing state participation policies from 2001 to those 
from 1999 indicates that several changes occurred in written 
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TABLE 2. Changes in the Number of State Participation Policies That Include Various Variables, 1999 to 2001 


Participation 
policy variable 


States with 
variable in policy 

Policy variable specification 

1999 

2001 

Nature/category of disability 

State policy explicitly prohibits the use of the nature or category 
of a student’s disability in the assessment participation decision- 
making process. 

11 

22 

Course content or curricular validity 

State policy allows participation decisions to be based at least 
partially on whether the student received instruction in the course 
or content areas covered by the assessment. 

15 

28 

Parent/guardian involvement specified 

State policy requires parent involvement in the assessment 
participation decision-making process. 

9 

25 

Receiving special education 
services/% of time 

State policy allows participation decisions to be based wholly or 
partially on the amount of time students receive special education 
services. 

4 

1 


State policy prohibits participation decisions from being based 
on the amount of time students receive special education services 

6 

10 

Student emotional anxiety 

State policy allows the assessment participation decision to be 
based, in whole or part, on a student’s emotional anxiety and the 
student’s possible adverse reaction to the testing situation. 

3 

6 


State policy prohibits the assessment participation decision to be 
based, in whole or part, on a student’s emotional anxiety and the 
student’s possible adverse reaction to the testing situation. 

0 

3 


policies on out-of-level testing. In 2001, written policies in 21 
states indicated that out-of-level testing was available in some 
form for one or more tests, whereas only nine states had writ- 
ten policies that indicated that out-of-level testing was an op- 
tion in 1999. Many of these policies had caveats, however, the 
most common being that out-of-level test scores not be in- 
cluded in the aggregate scores of the student population. The 
use of out-of-level testing has decreased because NCLB re- 
quires assessment against grade-level academic standards. 

Partial participation means that some students with dis- 
abilities may take certain parts of the assessment without being 
required to take the entire assessment. The student takes sub- 
tests of an assessment or only those parts that cover specific 
content areas. Partial participation was the most frequently 
mentioned option in states’ 2001 participation policies. The 
written policies in 21 states indicated that partial participation 
was allowed; four states disallowed the practice. The number 
of states permitting partial participation remained almost the 
same from 1999 to 2001, with only one fewer state allowing 
this option in 2001 compared to 1999. 

Alternate assessments are assessments designed for a sub- 
group of students. Alternate assessments are most commonly 
used to enable pupils with the most significant cognitive dis- 
abilities who are unable to access the state assessment even 
with accommodations to participate in the accountability sys- 
tem. The use of alternate assessments is a recent development, 


and states are using a variety of alternate assessment ap- 
proaches to assess students with severe cognitive disabilities, 
including a portfolio approach that provides gathered evi- 
dence to demonstrate performance, performance assessments 
that directly measure student skills or knowledge, teacher- 
completed checklists of student skills, and IEP-based reviews 
(Quenemoen, Thompson, & Thurlow, 2003). Though contro- 
versial, a few states have alternate assessments that look very 
similar to out-of-level tests. Some states provide grade-level 
alternate assessments for students who have not passed a grad- 
uation exam or other statewide test (Krentz, Thurlow, Shyyan, 
& Scott, 2004). All states now indicate that an alternate as- 
sessment is available (Thompson & Thurlow, 2001); thus, 
policies indicating the availability of multiple alternate as- 
sessment options were examined. The written policies in nine 
states indicated that more than one alternate assessment was 
available. 

Accommodation Policies 

In this analysis, accommodation is used to indicate any 
change or adjustment to standard testing procedures or mate- 
rials. Accommodations are those changes intended to enable 
a student with a disability to participate in state or district as- 
sessments or to enable the student to better demonstrate 
knowledge and skills. We examined terminology for okay and 
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not okay accommodations, eligible groups, decision-making 
criteria, and accommodations frequently mentioned in state 
policy. 

“Okay” and “Not Okay” Accommodations. In most 
state policies (n = 41), a variety of terms were used to distin- 
guish between test changes that produced scores considered 
to be comparable to other scores and those test changes that 
produced scores deemed not comparable to other scores. Two 
sets of terms were used by many states to distinguish between 
accommodations that produced “okay” scores and those that 
did not. Fifteen states used the term “accommodation” for 
changes that were not considered to change the test construct 
and “modification” for changes that were considered to change 
what was being tested to an extent that it invalidated a stu- 
dent’s score. Seventeen states used the terms “allowed accom- 
modations” and “not allowed accommodations,” and six states 
used the terms “standard accommodations” and “nonstandard 
accommodations.” 

Most states aggregated (e.g., included) the scores of as- 
sessment participants using accommodations for accountabil- 
ity purposes and in the computation of scores included in 
summary reports. Fifteen states’ policies, however, made ref- 
erences to what transpires when certain test changes are im- 
plemented. For example, some states indicated that scores 
were removed from summary reports (11 states), flagged or 
marked (2 states), or reported as zero or placed in the lowest 
performance category (2 states). Eleven states alluded to a dis- 
tinction in the treatment of accommodations. For example, 
Colorado and Wyoming indicated that the use of certain ac- 
commodations must be documented but the use of other ac- 
commodations did not need to be documented. 

Eligible Groups. Accommodation policies also specify 
the groups of students considered eligible for accommoda- 
tions. They may apply to students with lEPs, students with 
504 plans, students with limited English proficiency, or all 
students. Although most states’ policies indicated that ac- 
commodations were for students with IEPs or 504 plans, some 
states had policies that applied to all students or to a broader 
group of students than just those receiving special education 
services. For instance. New York allowed accommodations for 
students who formerly received special education services. Of 
the 15 states that did not limit the provision of accommoda- 
tions to students with IEPs or 504 plans, five (Colorado, 
Kansas, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Wyoming) specifically in- 
dicated that assessment accommodations were available to all 
students. 

Decision-Making Criteria. Criteria for making deci- 
sions about accommodations were included in the majority of 
the accommodation policies reviewed. States cited a variety 
of criteria to guide decision-making, such as variables that 
must be considered and variables that may not be considered 
when making decisions about accommodations. Thirty-nine 


states indicated that the use of instructional accommodations 
must be considered in making decisions. Twenty-four states 
required that the decision-making body consider whether the 
accommodation produced an unfair advantage or maintained 
the validity of the assessment. A handful of states specifically 
prohibited basing decisions about accommodations on the pro- 
gram setting in which the student received instruction (six 
states) or the student’s disability category (eight states). 

Additionally, some states required that an accommoda- 
tion be used for a minimum period of time before it could be 
used in formal assessments. For example, Alaska, Arizona, Col- 
orado, and Wyoming required an accommodation to be used 
for at least 3 months in instruction prior to use on a statewide 
test. Several states also indicated that a state-level person or 
group must decide on the use of certain accommodations. 

In comparing the criteria used in 2001 to the criteria used 
in 1999, few changes were evident. The number of states 
specifically indicating that an accommodation must maintain 
validity or not provide an unfair advantage rose from 16 in 
1999 to 24 in 2001. In both 1999 and 2001, no states permit- 
ted the use of program setting or disability category in the de- 
termination of accommodations use, and several states 
specifically prohibited the use of those criteria. 

Accommodations Frequently Mentioned in State 
Policies. The accommodations that states most often allowed, 
both with and without restrictions, as well as the accommoda- 
tions that states most often prohibited, are included in Table 3. 
The accommodations that state policies allowed for students 
with disabilities can be categorized as: 

1. presentation accommodations (including Braille, 
read aloud, reading/re-reading/clarification of 
directions, and sign interpretation); 

2. equipment and materials accommodations (in- 
cluding amplification equipment, audio-/video- 
cassettes, calculators, and magnification equip- 
ment); 

3. response accommodations (including the use of 
computers, scribes, spell checkers, and writing 
in the test booklet); 

4. scheduling and timing accommodations (in- 
cluding extended time, testing over multiple 
days, testing at a time beneficial to the student, 
and the use of breaks); and 

5. setting accommodations (including individual 
administration, separate rooms, small-group 
administration, and administration in a stu- 
dent’s home). 

Braille, proctor/scribe, write-in test booklet, and test admin- 
istration in a small group were the most frequently mentioned 
accommodations in state policies. 

Although some accommodations are accepted by states 
as accommodations that should be available to all students with- 
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TABLE 3. Accommodations Frequently Allowed and Prohibited 





Number of states 



Allowed 

Allowed 

Completely 

Not 

Accommodation 

without restrictions 

with restrictions 

prohibited 

mentioned 

Presentation 

Braille 

35 

14 

0 

1 

Read aloud 

5 

41 

1 

3 

Read/reread/clarify directions 

29 

10 

1 

10 

Sign interpretation 

37 

8 

0 

5 

Equipment and materials 

Amplification equipment 

34 

0 

0 

16 

Audio-/videocassette 

16 

9 

2 

23 

Calculator 

14 

23 

1 

12 

Magnification equipment 

40 

0 

0 

10 

Response 

Computer or typewriter 3 

30 

9 

1 

10 

Proctor/scribe 

31 

17 

0 

2 

Spell checker/assistance 

7 

9 

11 

23 

Write in test booklet 

37 

2 

0 

2 

Scheduling/timing 

Extended time 

26 

16 

3 

5 

Over multiple days 

19 

6 

2 

23 

Time beneficial to student 

35 

0 

0 

15 

With breaks 

33 

10 

0 

7 

Setting 

Individual administration 

46 

1 

0 

3 

Separate room 

36 

0 

0 

14 

Small group 

46 

2 

0 

2 

Student’s home 

12 

6 

1 

31 


a Often the policy contains instructions about disabling spellcheckers. 


out any restrictions, other accommodations are allowed only 
under certain circumstances or are considered nonstandard ac- 
commodations, resulting in a score that is not aggregated with 
other scores. For example, the read-aloud accommodation 
was allowed by five states for all their tests under all condi- 
tions. Forty-one states allowed the read-aloud accommoda- 
tion only for certain tests or under certain conditions. Twelve 
states allowed all or part of tests to be read aloud but did not 
aggregate the scores of students who used this accommoda- 
tion. Most often, states allowed a math test to be read aloud 
but did not allow the use of the read-aloud accommodation on 
a test that assessed reading skills. 

Many states also imposed restrictions on the use of cal- 
culators during assessments. The calculator accommodation 
was mentioned in the policies of 37 states, but more often than 
not, the scores were not aggregated when this accommodation 
was used, or it was allowed only in limited situations (23 states). 
Proctor/scribe was allowed with restrictions by 17 states, ex- 
tended time by 16 states, and Braille by 14 states. 

Eleven states specifically prohibited the use of a spell- 
checking device, but it was allowed with or without restrictions 
by 16 states (7 without restrictions and 9 with restrictions). 


Although not as frequently prohibited as the use of a spell- 
checking device, extended time, multiple days, and audio-/ 
videocassette accommodations were also prohibited by more 
than one state. 

States’ overall accommodation policies remained rela- 
tively stable from 1999 to 2001, although in general each ac- 
commodation was mentioned by more states in 2001 than in 
1999. The biggest changes were evident in the clarifications and 
specifications attached to specific accommodations. For ex- 
ample, the content areas in which accommodations could be 
used or the specific grades in which an accommodation was 
considered appropriate were listed. Generally, more clarifica- 
tion was provided about the use of spell checkers, calculators, 
and audio-/videocassettes than for other accommodations. 

Discussion and Policy Implications 

State participation and accommodation policies, intended to 
facilitate the participation of students with disabilities in state 
and district assessments, have continued to evolve in recent 
years in response to recent legislation (e.g.. No Child Left Be- 
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hind, the IDEA Amendments of 1997). Several changes in 
state participation and accommodation policies have impor- 
tant policy implications for the participation of students with 
disabilities in state and district assessments. 

Role of Accommodations in 
Accountability Systems 

Both NCLB and IDEA recognize a need for the appropriate 
use of instructional and assessment accommodations to en- 
able some students with disabilities to access large-scale tests. 
According to the State Accountability for All Students Proj- 
ect (2003) at the University of Dayton, the use of accommo- 
dations has dramatically increased the participation rates of 
students with disabilities in statewide testing. As states as- 
semble the components of inclusive assessment systems, “the 
inter-relationships among the components — participation, ac- 
commodation, alternate assessment, reporting, and account- 
ability policies — must be considered carefully, along with the 
intended and unintended consequences of various relation- 
ships” (Lehr & Thurlow, 2003, p. 5). 

Need for High-Quality Alternate 
Assessments 

Policymakers across the United States have grappled with how 
to measure appropriately the academic achievement of stu- 
dents with significant cognitive disabilities, and states have 
developed a wide variety of alternate assessments. Researchers, 
educators, policymakers, and other stakeholders must debate 
and discuss the assumptions underlying the alternate assess- 
ments. The process is an “important activity that helps a state 
develop an alternate assessment that reflects its educational 
values for students with significant cognitive disabilities” 
(Quenemoen et al., 2003, p. 43). 

Policymakers also need to consider thoughtfully what is 
the appropriate role of alternate assessments. Some states 
have developed alternate assessments that are very similar to 
out-of-level tests for students unable to pass the state exit 
exam or other statewide assessment. Thurlow, Minnema, Bie- 
linski, and Guven (2003) found wide variability in the extent 
to which students were tested out of level, suggesting that 
states that make extensive use of out-of-level testing may re- 
flect issues of access to grade-level, standards-based curric- 
ula rather than assessment issues. 

Expanded Criteria and Increased 
Documentation 

In recent years states have begun to consider more carefully 
the broader implications of their participation and accommo- 
dation policies. This study found changes made between 1999 
and 2001 to the criteria used to make decisions about the 
participation of students with disabilities in state and district 
assessments and the provision of accommodations for indi- 


vidual students. The number of states that base participation 
decisions at least partially on a student’s emotional anxiety has 
increased, and decisions are now based more on an individ- 
ual student’s ability to participate in an assessment than on a 
student’s disability category or placement. Moreover, parents 
are playing a bigger role in the participation and accommo- 
dation decision-making process. 

Changes are also apparent in the documentation of spe- 
cific accommodations. In general, states have increased the 
number of accommodations documented within their policies 
and have added more detailed specifications about which ac- 
commodations can be reported in aggregated data. The most 
controversial accommodations — read aloud, calculator, and 
scribe — have been more carefully defined and the conditions 
under which they are allowed or can be aggregated have been 
more explicitly stated in 2001 policies. States are increasingly 
indicating when the use of a specific accommodation will re- 
sult in the score from the assessment not being included in ag- 
gregations. 

Relationship Between Policy 
and Research 

Policymakers generally agree that the primary purpose of 
assessment accommodations is to enable students with disabil- 
ities to access large-scale tests in meaningful ways. Policy- 
makers also generally believe that the use of accommodations 
will permit tests to better measure the specific constructs be- 
ing tested by enabling some students with disabilities who 
previously had been denied appropriate access to the test to 
participate in state assessments, but a general consensus across 
states about which accommodations should be used does not 
exist. 

States also have continued to alter their accommodations 
policies despite the lack of a solid research base on the effects 
of individual accommodations. Numerous reviews of the ac- 
commodations research literature have pointed to the lack of 
conclusive findings and suggested ways that research can be 
improved (Sireci, Li, & Scarpati, n.d.; Thompson, Blount, & 
Thurlow, 2002; Thurlow & Bolt, 2001). Still, some general- 
izations can be stated. For example, the research on the read- 
aloud accommodation is inconclusive, but the research results 
generally indicate that test scores are more meaningful for stu- 
dents who received the needed accommodation than compa- 
rable scores for similar students who did not have access to 
the read-aloud accommodation (e.g., Calhoon, Fuchs, & Ham- 
lett, 2000; Fuchs, Fuchs, Eaton, Hamlett, & Karns, 2000; 
Meloy, Deville, & Frisbie, 2000; Tindal, Heath, Hollenbeck, 
Almond, & Harniss, 1998; Tippets & Michaels, 1997). Dic- 
tated response is another example of an accommodation lack- 
ing a strong empirical base. Research on the dictated response 
accommodation has been relatively limited and inconclusive 
(e.g., Fuchs et al., 2000; Koretz, 1997; MacArthur & Graham, 
1987; Tippets & Michaels, 1997; Trimble, 1998). Research on 
the extended time accommodation, one of the most widely re- 
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searched testing accommodations, also has produced mixed 
results (e.g., Centra, 1986; Fuchs et al., 2000; Lewis, Green, 
& Miller, 1999; Marquart, 2000; Munger & Loyd, 1991; Zio- 
mek & Andrews, 1998). 

According to Sireci et al. (n.d.), who conducted an 
extensive review of the accommodations literature for the 
National Research Council, accommodations have “positive, 
contruct-valid effects” (p. 68), but three challenges remain: 

1 . Local education agencies need to learn how to 
implement accommodations appropriately; 

2. more knowledge is needed about how to iden- 
tify the appropriate accommodations for indi- 
vidual students; and 

3. better tests should be designed to minimize the 
need for accommodations. 

Accommodations for More Students 

States have expanded their policies to include a larger popu- 
lation of students. Five states now have policies that indicate 
assessment accommodations can be used by any student in the 
state, not just those who have lEPs or 504 plans or who have 
limited English proficiency. Some states make certain ac- 
commodation categories available to all students, and several 
other states indicate that any student with a temporary dis- 
ability has access to accommodations. 

Conclusions 

This investigation clearly shows that state policies continue to 
evolve. Changes in state participation and accommodation 
policies are not as dramatic as they were in the past. Instead 
the changes are slower and reflect a greater understanding of 
the details involved in the development of policies. Future 
analyses of states’ participation and accommodation policies 
are needed to provide detailed examinations of specific as- 
pects of these policies, rather than a broad-sweep view such 
as this investigation. Conducting broad-sweep views of par- 
ticipation and accommodation policies makes sense only 
every 5 years or so, but this analysis provides a baseline for 
the future. 
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